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SOME ELECTIONEERING EXPERIENCES. 


Our borough is one of those brought into existence 
by the Reform Bill ; a borough in the first blush 
of youthful innocence, which prides itself rather 
pharisaically on the fact that it is not as other older 
boroughs, extortioners, unprincipled, and venal; or 
even as its neighbour three miles off, which is one 
of the old boroughs by prescription, and rejoices in 
a compact body of freemen, who are by no means 
disposed to sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, but are perfectly willing to do so for a ten- 
pound note. We look down with horror on these 
people, who, it must be confessed, are by no means 
ashamed of their wickedness, but rather glory in it, 
and boast of it, and justify it by arguments which 
it would shock my readers to hear. But when we 
have a contested election, and, somehow or other, we 
have never had an uncontested one since we had a 
corporate existence, we go in for purity of election, 
and for an appeal to the unbribed and uncorrupted 
intelligence of the free and independent electors and 
non-electors of the borough. Still, a great amount 
of money is spent on our elections ; none but very 
rich men can afford to offer themselves as candi- 
dates ; and ‘in some mysterious way it generally 
happens that the man that spends the most money 
wins, How this occurs, I may perhaps give the 
unsophisticated readers of this Journal some idea 
of by the following plain and unexaggerated 
description of some of our proceedings at the late 
general election. 

We will call our borough, if you please, Norton- 
super-Mare. It is a large manufacturing town, the 
staples of which are, let us say, silk stockings, 
fenders, fire-irons, and grates. The silk-stocking 
manufacture is the older, the more respectable, and 
the more cleanly. The production of fenders, &c., 
is of a later date, and is rather looked down upon 
as making the town black and dirty, and making 
the work-people black and dirty, and bringing in a 
class of persons who are by no means liked. For 


the fender-men, as they are colloquially termed, are 


not the best possible specimens of the ‘ intelligent 
working-man,’ who figures so largely in the speeches 


of philanthropists, in the columns of penny-papers, 
and in the wood-cuts of the British Workman. 
They are addicted to getting drunk on Saturday 
night; also on Sunday, ditto Monday, and if 
there is any money left, on Tuesday also; but 
if not, they return to their labours, and work 
hard until Saturday night, when they resume 
their edifying round of drinking. When drunk, 
they are apt to thrash their wives and children ; 
they are also fond of dog-racing, rat-hunting, cock- 
fighting, and divers other amusements, of a not 
very reputable kind. But they are not fond of 
going either to church or chapel—their notions of 
religion being generally restricted to a knowledge 
of the most popular forms of swearing. When 
it is added to this, that most of them consider 
marriage as an exploded ceremony, unsuited to 
this enlightened age, it may be imagined that these 
folks are not highly respected in our borough. 

The silk-stocking weavers are a very different 
class of people. The manufacture of silk stockings 
was introduced into our neighbourhood about a 
hundred years ago ; previously, only worsted ones 
had been made. The trade has grown up gradually. 
The work-people have found just enough increase 
of it to give employment to their children as they 
grow old enough, and there has been no sudden 
demand for more workmen or women, so that there 
has been little immigration. The people are all 
descended from a comparatively few families ; and 
there are a wonderful number of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins in the place. They are for the most 
part dissenters ; and there are swarms of churches 
and chapels in the place. In fact, if we judge by 
appearances, we are a very religious and pious 
people, and yet we have an alarming number of 
illegitimate births, and it is amazing to see how 
soon young married couples begin to have a family. 
Still we all go to chapel or church, notwith- 
standing these little ‘mistakes,’ as they are 
euphemistically termed in the neighbourhood. 

A large number of the stocking-weavers have 
votes, for they are a respectable and saving class of 
men; very few of the fender-men possess the 
franchise, because they are just the opposite, but 
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they contribute an element of brute force to the 
election which is of some importance. 

We have two seats, one o 
been occupied by a ‘ blue’ member, the other by a 
‘yellow.’ Which side in politics was blue, and 
which yellow, is, as Mr Toots would have observed, 
‘of no consequence. Suffice it to say, that the 
yellow member having sat many years was desirous 
of resigning, and that his seat was the one for 
which the fight was to be. I am yellow, and I 
may say at once that we did not wish to turn out 
the sitting blue member, but only to replace our 
yellow member by another yellow, while the other 
side wanted to have in two blues. We were deter- 


mined we would not have in two blues. We never | the 


had been represented by two blues, and we yellows 
were resolved that, cost what it might (to the 
candidate), a yellow member should be returned. 
We got hold of a rich man, a very rich man, a 
man who was reported to have said that if it cost 
him twenty thousand pounds, he would win. It 
did not cost him twenty thousand pounds, but it 
cost him a good deal more than ; for the two 
blue candidates were both very rich men, and they 
did not spare money. 

Some months before the 


election, these 
This 
public meetings, is was, however, mere 
skirmishing, and there was an interval duri 
which nothing was done. About a month before 
the election, the fight may be said to have fairly 
Then it was that the first committee-rooms 


ones. 
A young friend of mine, fresh to electioneer- 
ing, asked me what possible necessity there could 
be for so many committee-rooms. ‘I can see,’ said 
he, ‘that in a large borough like ours we want six 
or seven, but I see committee-rooms in every 
street, and sometimes two or three in a street. 
What can they be for?’ I replied: ‘Did you ever 
hear the story of the Quaker who had two horses, 
a very poor one and a very good one. It was 
always noticed that he rode the screw, and his wife 
the good horse. At last a bachelor friend jokingly 
asked ey this be he he could not understand 
why the husband should always ride the worst 
horse. The Quaker’s only reply was: “ Friend, 
when thee beest married, thee’lt understand!” 
Now my reply to you is: “ Friend, by the time the 
tion is over, understand about 
divide the borough 
ing was to divide the boro 
into a number of cml districts, with two or ane 
canvassers to each district. Each canvasser was 
furnished with a small book, containing the names 
of every voter in his district, with columns shewing 
how each voted at the previous election, or whether 
the vote was a new one. Thoroughly safe men, 
men who might be relied on under any circum- 
stances, were so marked. Each district was to be 
canvassed within a week, and the result reported. 
My young friend came to me a day or two before 
the week was over, and told me that he was 
astonished at finding such a number of voters 
who had not yet made up their minds which way 
they should vote, especially as most of these 


le had voted at previous elections. I told 
that his arguments had not been of a suffi- 
ciently convincing kind. Seeing I declined to 
= ~ = fully or clearly, he departed, 
ooking 

After the canvassers of the several districts had 
reported the result of the canvas, the chairman 
rather ostentatiously asked us if we would take 
something to drink with him. A general assent 
was given to this proposition, and the materials 
came up. Verdant Green asked me in a whisper 
whether the chairman would himself pay for this 
drink, as, if so, he thought it would come rather 
expensive! It did ‘ come expensive, but not to 
chairman. At subsequent committee-meetings 
at head-quarters, this amusing fiction was always 
practised. The chai always ordered what was 
wanted, always asked the committee-men whether 
they would do him the favour to take a glass with 
him ; they always answered seriously that they 
would, and to the very last we never had anything 
at the candidate’s as ; it was always put down 
to the chairman. at least thought my young 
friend, who was not present at a meeting of chair- 
men of committees, when sundry directions were 
given on this very age 

ings went on : canvass was vigorously k 
up; every voter had been called upon, many 

em two or three times, when one day the V. t 
One came up to me with a perplexed look, and 
said: ‘I can’t make out how it is that some of my 
voters have been telling Smith [the other canvasser 
of his district] that they have never been called on, 


traggling | when the fact is I have called on every one.’ 


‘Are you sure that they said that no one had 
called on them? Did they not say, Nobody has 
been about my vote?’ 

* Well, yes, I believe that was the expression, 

‘ Just send in the names of those persons to me 
at the committee-room, and I will make them all 


most honest, upright ow, Wi e necessary 
means for caning thats voters ‘all right.’ Others 
did that kind of work. 

As the election-time approached, the contest grew 
hotter and hotter. Of course, there were plenty 
of meetings and squibs, but these require little 
notice, as they never influenced a vote. It is a 
perfect absurdity to waste money in hiring halls for 
election-meetings and in printing squibs ; nobody 
ever alters his vote on account of them. It 1s 
much better to use the money in a straightforward 
manner. 

There are in our borough an immense number 


the | of beer-shops. Every beer-shop gives a vote. With 


very few exceptions, no beer-seller would promise 
his vote until his house was opened as a committee- 
room ; that is to say, an exorbitant rent is paid, 
nominally for the use of a single room as a com- 
mittee-room. Of course, no real committee ever 
meets in such rooms, but what are called ‘ non- 
electors’ committees’ meet there. These non- 
able exity to my young frie e CO 
not of use they could be. As I 
believe they are not universally employed, I may 
state that they are simply bodies of men lly 
selected on account of their ay for drinking 
any quantity of beer or spirits, divided into 


of ten or a dozen, placed under the command of a 


captain, who receives from eighteenpence to ten a 
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shillings a head night for each of his men. 
of beer-sellers who have votes, selecting more 


versa, many voted yellow who had been fairly 
bought and. paid for | the blues. But you are 
a a beer-seller till his vote is actually 


The committee is sired insti- 
tution that can be praised or admired by a rigid 
moralist. Setting people to work deliberately to 
get drunk, paying them to do so, and putting them 
under a kind of military discipline in order to do 


considerations have very little weight in an elec- 
tioneering contest. The motto of each side is to 


win—recte si , sed modo. It is 
frightful to Seek, and the elasticity 
of one’s conscience during that time. How hard 
one tried to some folks that black was 
and others that. white was not 


brandy! A man was asked by 
had enjoyed himself during the preceding few days, 
and his reply was: ‘ Well, sir, I have done very 
well ind sir; very well indeed. The night 
before last I got drunk at the Kings Head [a 
_— house], and last night I got drunk at the 

ee Horse-shoes [a blue house}. The impar- 
tiality of this individual was largely imitated. To 
the non-electors generally, the only question was, 
where can we get most drink? Politics were a 
minor consideration. 

As it became generally known that the publicans 
and beer-sellers were profiting largely by the 
election, we found the smaller trades-people begin- 
ning to hint that they did not see why the beer- 
shop keepers should have all the spoils. As one of 
them said to me: ‘Can’t you give me an order, sir, 
for some groceries, to give away to our customers, 
same as give orders for ale to the beer- 
shops?’ I was exceedingly shocked at this very 
coarse way of it era the transaction, and I regret- 
fully informed the too candid shopkeeper that 
compliance with his request would subject me to 
a penalty, and lose the yellow candidate his seat if 
elected. The beer-sellers, it is true, were quite as 
frank, but then we were sure of them. There is a 
certain amount of esprit de corps among them which 
we could rely on. No beer-seller or publican 
would venture to face the inhabitants of a borough 
if he had done such a mean thing as to take a can- 
didate’s money and then to give evidence against 
him. Of course some are good men and true, but 
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sentiment of one who said to me: ‘ Whoever draws 
the most ale out of my cellar, has my vote’ Or as 
another put it: ‘There’s several barrels down in 
my cellar, and my vote’s underneath ’em. Any- 
body as wants the vote, will have to empty the 
barrels.’ Another varied the figure a little. He 
was not in my canvassing district, but meeting him 
by accident one day, and knowing something of 
him, I asked him if‘he had a vote. ‘ Well, no, sir; 
I ain’t got no vote ; but my wife has.’ I laughed, 
as he intended I should, and asked him for whom 
his wife intended to vote. ‘ Well, she says as how 
her vote is at the fur-end of the beer-cellar, and 
there’s several barrels of beer to be moved 
afore it can be got at!’ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ we 
see about it, 

These are a few specimens of the conscientious 
manner in which the ‘free and enlightened’ 
exercise the noblest ae tent Briton. As the 
crisis approached, and it e clear that the 
fight would be a very tough and a very close 
money flowed pretty y- Doubtful voters fo 


d 
paid. The other side said we bribed. 
am sure I don’t know whether we did or not, but I 
do know that bribed, and most y and 
openly. Weh well-authenticated instances of 
eir offering to give adverse voters, whom they 
were unable to induce to vote for the blue can- 


popular one, ju 
alone. A large Body e fender-men came up, 
took possession of the space in front of the hustings 
vi et armis, and held up some thousands of very 
black hands for the two blue candidates. But we 
were not in the least disheartened by this; we 
knew the strength of our promises, and we knew 
that unless some extraordinary measures were 
resorted to, the blues’ second man had no chance. 
We felt certain, in spite of their declarations to the 
contrary, that they would not allow their sitting 
member to be thrown out, and that in order to 
insure his return, they must keep back some of 
their safe votes, so as to be ready to plump for him 
in the afternoon, should there be any danger. Our 
course was very plain and straightforward, namely, 
to bring up as many as we could to the poll as 
early as possible in the morning. On the night of 
the nomination, I offered to bet one of the leading 
members of the opposite committee a sovereign 
that their second man lost ; he would not take me, 
and I knew that we were safe. 

All that evening, and far on into the small-hours 
of the morning, we were going round our district, 
visiting beer-s ops, seeing that none of the agents 
of the other side got among our promised men, 
and taking care that in every doubtful beer-shop 
a detachment of strong-headed non-electors were 
on guard drinking, and getting others to drink. It 
was dainty work! My friend Green said to me 
in a tone of disgust: ‘ And this is representative 

vernment ! Well, ive me a strong er 

reminded him that from such scenes as this arose 


the majority feel, if they do not openly express the 


1885, 
old 
uffi- 
to 
ed, cially those who have somewhat pledged them- 
sivas by letting one of their rooms as a committee- 
ad room. ‘The beer-shop keepers are certainly the 
re most venal and unprincipled wretches in the 
ike kingdom. It is hardly possible to do justice to 
ent their rascality. After taking yellow pay for a 
als ' fortnight, supplying any amount of liquor, and 
his pledging themselves solemnly to vote for us, many 
. of them turned round and voted blue! And vice 
er 
to 
gs 
ys | 
7as 
er 
th 
ey 
e thing with more system or regularity, 1s hardly 
the plan best adapted to promote their highest | their doubts suddenly removed. Telegrams were 
interests. They are not likely to emerge from the | sent all over the country urging voters to come w 
a didates, tourists’ tickets to the Lakes, to North 
80 very white ! Wales, to the Channel Islands, and to the Isle of 
But to proceed. We had places open at which, in | Man, if they would only go away during the election 
some mysterious way, you could get a —— with- | time, and not vote for the yellow side. They were 
oll me for it, as much to drink as you | offered their expenses while absent, as well as the 
liked into the bargain. I heard of one of these | travelling expenses. Votes ranged from five to ten 
places where a large com remained until four | pounds. 
Oclock in the drink ginger-beer and| On the of nomination, our candidate was not 
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the grandest legislative assembly in the world— 
an assembly comprising the first gentlemen in 
England, the most patriotic statesmen, and the 
most eloquent orators. 

We did not retire to rest until we had seen every 
beer-shop closed for the night, and this was not 
until between two and three a.m. For this and 
some few preceding nights the police had orders 
not to inform against the public-houses or beer- 
shops for keeping open at prohibited hours ; indeed, 
the police left us to do pretty much as we liked, 
for on calling the attention of a policeman to two 
women who were fighting most furiously, the man 
calmly replied, with his hands in his pockets, that 
he had orders ‘ not to interfere in no fights, unless 
they seemed likely to murder each other. 

Having snatched a couple of hours’ sleep, we 
were off again on our rounds, collecting the voters 

, Seeing that they had breakfast, and 
arranging about the i er had plenty of 
carriages, averaging more one for twent, 
voters ; this gave us ample accommodation, as pow | 
carriage held four. In we cleared the country 
of hireable vehicles, and the other side were put to 
great straits for conveyances. In the first hour we 
got a thumping majority ; we were at the head of 
the poll ; and we came in winners by a large num- 
ber. We polled every man we d po get 
at. Some were dead ; some had left the country ; 
some were too ill to be moved; a few would not 
vote under any inducements ; I know of three who 

y left the borough the day before the 
election, in order to avoid voting; some greedy 
ones, who held off till the last moment, to see 
which side would give most, I am happy to say 
were bought by neither, for the first hour’s polling 
was so decisive, that our opponents saw that their 
second man had no chance, and would spend no 
more money, while we would give no more because 
we were so secure. The two sides together polled 
just nine-tenths of all the voters on the register—a 

rtion which all who have had anything to do 

ith elections know is in a large borough almost 
un ented. 

ere was some vague talk after the election 

of a petition, but of course it never came to any- 

thing. How could they petition? One side was 

as deeply dipped as the other. To use a homely 


proverb, for either side to talk about corruption | and 


was like the pot calling the kettle Blac 
Everything has now settled down, and the candi- 
dates are collectively some twenty-five thousand 


pounds the poorer, and the borough is so much 
the richer. it to be wondered at that we have 
always contested elections ? 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD, Kc. 
CHAPTER XXXIIIL—A GENTLE JAILER, 


Lucy Cator, the woman who was te gr ng to 
be Mildred’s attendant, and also her jailer, was one 
of those ms who are always middle- 
Like the wicked dwarf in the fairy tales (although 
she was by no means a dwarf), she looked as though 
she had been born into the world very gray and 
wrinkled, and yet with a beady brightness about 
her eyes that seemed to promise an eternal youth. 
If it was impossible to imagine her a child, it 
was equally hard to sone her bowed down and 
decrepit with age. Like the horse that we buy at 


fourteen, and work for six years, and boast (and 
believe our boast) that he is as young and as 
strong as ever, Lucy Cator looked capable of doing 
domestic service for several generations yet to 
cute ; the most prudent mother psec mane hired 

er to preside over a nursery of yo childre 
with ~ fear that she would soon poy alas, for 
the poor Human, who has no paddock to take her 
ease in, and to whom even the knackers afford no 
happy release, when past work !) become ‘ unequal 
to the situation.’ She had been only recently taken 
into Mrs Clyfiard’s service, but she came of a stock 
upon whom that lady could rely. Her brother 

illiam had been year by year establishing him- 
self in the good graces of the Lady of Clyffe, and 
since Gideon’s death, he had grown to be some- 
thing more than a servant. She could count upon 
him to execute projects from the consequences of 
which Clement shrank in fear; and although 
he was much wanted at the Dene, where, indeed, 
her brother could scarcely be induced to sta 
without him, she had retained him at Clyffe Hall 
of late for her own reasons. 

Much of this Mildred guessed, and on that 
account, as well as from the odious relation of 
domestic spy in which she stood to herself, was 
inclined to her new acquaintance with 
great disfavour. But there was one thing which 
much mitigated this feeling—Milly was fond of 
Lucy. With that me waywardness that belongs 
to infancy, and which might at times almost 
lead a mother to imagine that her own child 
was ac ing, no sooner had the three arrived 
in the large chamber allotted to their use, than 
Milly stretched out her little arms to her new nurse. 
Lucy stood with her hands by her side, not offeri 
to take her from her natural protector, and still 
the child led towards her, as though it would 
have said; ‘ Now, let me go to her, now, do; for 
though I am well aware Pe are my mother, and 
the person to ree, bey in the presence of an 
such as she who (I am delighted to on just 
taken herself off, yet I do owe this singular-looking 
female an apology for my apparent desertion of 
her. You have no idea how civil she has been to 
me while you have been away ; I really must go to 
her’ A flush of wounded ary involuntarily stole 
upon the mother’s cheek ; but she stepped forward, 

gave her child to Lucy, saying: ‘You have 
‘or it!’ 

For an instant the whole face of the gray woman 
was lit up with pleasure, as suddenly as a gas-jet 
which one turns the wrong way before one turns 
it out—then once more it became as hard and 
wrinkled as a winters road. ‘Mrs Clyffard 
bade me treat the child with every care, ma’am,’ 
returned she coldly. ‘That was to be one of my 
chief duties.’ 

‘And what is expected of you else, inquired 
Mildred, her aversion renewed with this reply, 
‘ beside this hired care ?’ 

‘I am to wait upon yourself, ma’am,’ returned 


aged. | the other, her face — buried in the child, who 


laughed and gurgled at her kisses like the rich 


wine escaping from the flask, and babbling of the 
vintage feast whereof it was the pride a score of 


years ago. 
‘ That “ waiting” means valine, does it not— 


means playing the spy upon me night and day ?’ 
what Mrs Clyffand said, ma’am,’ 
replied the other quietly. She spoke with a 
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humility that disarmed her interlocutor. It could 
not have been to the letter of her task that she 
should behave with such respect and gentleness. 
Besides, what could she know of the wrongs that 
had been suffered at Grace Clyffard’s hands. No! 
It was ard to treat this woman, who 
was only doing her duty—and that with delicacy 
and feeling—as one responsible for the actions of 
her mistress. 

‘You are right, Lucy, and I am wrong,’ said 
Mildred. ‘I ask your pardon for my angry words. 
If you knew how cruelly I and mine have been 
treated, you would make allowance for me, Iam sure.’ 

Lucy bowed her head, but without speaking. 

‘I want, however, to know exactly the position 
in which I am. You are to be my inseparable com- 
panion. But am I to be also kept an indoor prisoner? 


‘You may walk about the park, wherever you, 


please, madam—that is, if I am with you; but 

not upon the village side of it, or in the avenue.’ 

pe oe orders are precise enough,’ said Mildred 
rly. 

for visiting Ribble Cave to-morrow—do they 
lude it 

‘No, madam, they do not.’ 

It was well for Mildred that as this answer came 
her face was turned away from her whom she 
addressed, for at those words her features changed 
from shrinking pale suspense to the full rose of 
trust to er rapturous thought wi 
sober words. 

‘Lucy! I do not know if you have ever loved 
and lost, as I have done ; but if so, when I tell you 
in that cave fell the first whisper of love upon my 
ear from lips that now are dumb, you will under- 
stand the prayer I am about to make to you to 
grant it ; if not, perchance because I am of your 
own sex and friendless, you will indulge me in 
what is at worst a harmless whim. I wish to visit 
Ribble Cave alone. To me and to my child, that 

is hallowed ; you would not surely break 
in upon your sister at the altar-steps, and mar her 


wo 
e woman’s face melted at this appeal like snow 
before the sun, then froze again as quickly as before. 

‘There is no outlet to the cave, save one,’ 
continued Mildred ; ‘and therefore you will not 
neglect your duty by remaining at entrance ; 
you will have us secure.’ 

Lucy shook her head. ‘Let us talk of some- 
thing else, madam, if we must needs talk; but you 
cannot but be weary with your long night’s travel. 
Here is ere when you have taken it, 
lie down upon your and sleep, as all at Clyffe 


are sleeping now.’ 

‘Not until you have mised what I ask,’ 
pleaded Mildred passionately. ‘It is a small thing 
perhaps in your eyes; but in mine—ah, you cannot 
guess what value I set upon it! Come, promise 
me, and I shall sleep in peace.’ 

‘No, madam, I cannot, said Lucy gravely: 
ar very earnestness forbids me to say “ yes.” 

ou will not be safe without my presence. Toons 
Ribble Cave there is an outlet besides the one of 
which you y 

So flushed was Mildred with her recent joy, 
that she did not guess the woman’s meaning, 
notwithstanding her grave tone, for the heart, when 
hopeful, is as disinclined as childhood’s self to 
contemplate the dreadful void of death. ‘What 
outlet, Lucy ?”? Then when she did not answer: 


‘Now tell me—I have a foolish fancy | head 


‘Do you think that I would drown myself, and so 
escape? Having just found my child, would leave 
her motherless once more? Or drown her also; 
whereby her innocent soul would flee to heaven, 
while my own would suffer Separation from her— 
keenest pang of Hell—for ever? Do you think 
that, Lucy ?’ 

‘1 did think so, dear madam; but I do-not now. 
I see that I may — what you ask with safety. 
Now, pray, eat a little, and then to bed’ 

‘I cannot eat, good Lucy; I am too happy. 
This child is precious food to me, and also satisfies 
my soul with rest ; but I will lay me down, that 

uu may sleep. What doors are these, for I do not 

now this room ?’ 

‘The nearest is the one by which we entered, 
ae upon the little ery that runs by 

rs Clyffard’s chamber; and this upon the stairs 
that leads to the Clock Tower and the Western 
Postern.’ 


‘Yes, madam, and locked on the inside, as all 
the others are. It leads like the first.’ 

‘But not immediately?’ said Mildred, with 
apprehension. ‘ There must be a room between, 

‘ There is a bedroom, madam.’ 

‘ And is it occupied? Who there ?” 
‘My brother, madam—William 
In be new-found child, in the seeming kindness 
of her attendant, and in the budding of a secret 
hope that was to bloom upon the morrow, Mildred 
almost forgotten that she was a prisoner ; but 
at the hated name of that ulous servant of 
the Carrs, she awoke at once, as from a baseless 
of the dengue that 
state, of the Ts were t i 
‘Give me the keys, and let me put them beneath 
my pillow, woman!’ cried she a Then 
obstinately refusing to unrobe, she lay down out- 
side the othes, clutching her child to her 
bosom, while her sleepless eyes wandered from 
door to door. 

Hour after hour went by in perfect silence, 
save for the singing of the birds, which had not 
as yet conformed themselves to the inverted 
habits of Clyffe Hall, ere Lucy’s deep-drawn 
breathing convinced Mildred that her jailer was 
slum! If she could only rise without awaken- 
ing either, and reach the postern with her precious 

while yet no human creature was astir !— 
once in the she would be safe enough, or 
what seemed safe by comparison with such a 
neighbour as this woman’s brother. The postern 
had no lock, she knew, but only bar and chain, 
which she could unfasten. Softly she arose with 
key in hand, and keeping her eyes fixed upon Lucy, 
opened the second door without noise, then lifting 
up the sleeping child, stole forth as silent as a 
ghost, and flitted down the stair. 

Not five minutes had e , ere she re 
and pale and cautious as before, stole into 

in with beating heart. In her hand she held a 
ip of paper, which she had found, newly fastened 
r the wafer was still wet—upon the postern. 

On your life, do not open this door. You will 
eskape, swete lady, but not by such means. I am 
watching over you. Having had faith in me thus 
far, is it worth wile to mistrust me now ? 

Your WELL-WISHER AS BEFORE. 


Destroy this note at once. 
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This Mildred read and re-read until every word 
was hers; then tore the —_ into a thousand 
fragments, and placed it in her bosom. Like a 
charm, it stilled its throbbings ; and presently the 
healer Sleep drew down her eyelids with his view- 
less hand, and smoothed the care from off her 
troubled face. 


‘CHAPTER XXXIV.—A BROKEN NIGHT. 

Not until the Weary fall asleep and wake agai 
after an insufficient amount of repose, are 
fully conscious of the extremity of their past on 
Ere yn hk me dog sleep, it seems to them t 
they are tired, but not exhausted; but when 
something arouses them after a few hours, then 
they know, by harsh evidence, how near their 
overtasked must have been to collapse. 
The muscles are stiff, the limbs powerless, the 
eyelids heavy as lead, the brain torpid, and only 
with pain and difficulty quickened to thought. Our 
whole being piteously, and yet drowsily, demands 
to be let alone in that antechamber alike of Death 
and Life—Repose—a little longer. ‘A little more 
sleep, a little more slumber, a little more folding of 
the to sleep” When, under such circum- 
stances, some importunate sound compels our reluct- 
ant attention, we are long before we can trace it to 
its true origin ; and before we wake, it sometimes 
suggests in which we seem to live a life- 
time. Thus Mildred Clyffard, dead to every sense 
save that her lost child was folded in her arms, lay, 
dreamless as the dead, for hours, and. then began to 
know that she was prisoner in an enchanted castle, 
ruled over by the wicked and malignant Grace, 
assisted certain evil demons—Gideon Carr to 
wit, and ent, and William Cator; but yet she 
had friends outside, and, in particular, Lieutenant 
Carey (always in complete armour, and upon a milk- 
white steed), who was encamped (by himself) with- 
out the walls, and passing his time very yen 
as it garrison by blast 
of trumpet to surrender to his clemency. Nor was 
the garrison backward in the trumpeting business 
(without which, by the by, it is the opinion of the 
present writer that the Chivalric Period of this 
world’s history would have ceased much sooner 
than it did), but sounded onsets, and recalls, 
parleys, mades, &c., with neat finish and 
admirable execution. Poor Mildred’s prescient 
spirit sighed for the extension of Mr Bass’s bill to 

ms and trumpets, but still the brazen clamour 
continued until it fairly woke her. It was dee 
night, but through the windows, which looked 
down on the — flashed a lurid glare. 

‘ Fire!’ was the sudden thought that dragged her 
by the strong arm of terror from the bed, and made 
her put aside the blind with hasty fingers, encum- 
bered by her babe. A strange sight met her gaze. 
The space was thronged with men and horses, shewn 
by the light of flaring pine-torches ; the strife of 
tongues, the clang of spurs and hoofs, filled the 
air with weird unnatural din; and while she 
looked, the hounds came trotting from their kennel, 
and the crack of whips broke forth, and then again 
the sharp short summons of the horn. 

‘Do not be alarmed, dear madam,’ cried Lucy 


from her bed ; ‘the Master is only setting forth to | h 


hunt. I suppose it seems strange enough to you, 
— we at Clyffe are getting quite used to —_ 
in 


ight into Day.’ 
trange, yes, indeed ; for though the sights 


and sounds were in themselves not unfamiliar 


to Mildred, she scarcely mongniant them under 
the changed circumstances. It almost seemed ag 
were engaged in some unhal- 
ift o ess from its proper use urpose, 
Gan a parody of the morn, 
something sacrilegious; so ill did the borrowed 
light depict the dawn ; so dissonant the noises that 
strove in vain to wake the sleeping world. The 
air was dumb that should have been alive with 
Nature’s waking sounds, though what sounds were 
made, she echoed like one wonderstricken ; so that 
the noise and ur of the scene itself were 
ceaseless, although islanded in a boundless sea of 
silence ; and though the torches flared and blazed, 
and every hoof drew fire from the stone, a mighty 

¢ is this scene enacted e i asked 

Mildred, half to herself. 

i t, into i > and 
‘pack at Kendal has ceased to 
hunt. At first, the novelty of the thing attracted 
many folk; but now the Master hunts alone, save 
for his own people. Wet or Dry is all the same to 
him, and even for Frost he cares not. Iam told 
that it is a grewsome sight to see his reckless 
riding—he that was once such a bookworm, and 
averse to all outdoor sports, until —— 

‘Alas, can this be he,’ interrupted Mildred 
pitifully, ‘who mounts the black horse—it is 

ymond’s own Black Diamond—at the Hall steps? 
Why, he moves like an old man; they almost li 
him into the saddle. How worn and thin he looks, 
and how deadly pale !’ 

‘Ay, madam, and so he always looks, exce 
they ee when he is at the full gallop, ahead of 
the field, and thinks himself alone; then some 
that have been near him say he cries out dreadful 
things, threats against this and that man, and even 
against my mistress—or breaks into mad songs ; 
— a his face there comes x. look exactly like 
what his great-great-grandsire, Guy, wi is 
his picture as used to in gallery—him, 
you know, as leaped into Hell Gates ; and, what 
seems stranger » he takes a pleasure in that 
awful spot, and places like it, which lead Heaven 
knows whither. Three nights ago, he made Black 
Diamond take the stone wall into Pot-hole Field, 
where never man on horse go before, and 
—— in and out among the chasms, until 

illiam seized his bridle, and led him out by force.’ 

‘I thank your brother for that deed, cried 
Mildred fervently, ‘if for naught else. All are 
moving off, and yet I do not see him. Why is he 
not there now, to see his master does not come to 


ess eT 

‘I forgot,’ returned Mildred coldly. ‘Is it her 
leasure that we arise now like the rest of the 
ousehold, or wait for morning ?’ 

‘You will please yourself, madam; but the 
child has always kept its usual hours since it has 
been in my charge, and if you do not mind the 
loneliness—for the days are very long and lone 
ere’—— 

‘By no means,’ interrupted Mildred bitterly ; 
‘the faces are few indeed at Clyffe whose absence 
I shall mourn.—Nay, do not cry, my darling, my 
sweet Milly. Let us to bed again, and try once 
more to forget our sorrows.’ 


| 
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‘The child is hungry, madam,’ observed Li 
in the same de ing tone which she te op 
often used before ; ‘I have food for her in the 
cupboard, if you please let me rise and give it her. 
Not waiting for an answer, she got up, and striking 
a light—for the last glimmer of the torches of the 
receding hunt had by this time faded away—set 
milk and bread upon the table. ‘Will you not 
take we yourself, dear madam?’ entreated 
she respectfully. ‘I have meat and wine here 
which are not poisoned. For your child’s sake, 
you should not starve yourself.’ 

‘Are you friend or foe?’ inquired Mildred 

ingly. ‘If not a friend, I h you do 
not mock me with this lip-service. Stay—now 
tell me’—she took the woman by the arm, and 
face— are you my 
ot a feature changed, not a ray of intelligence 
gave token that the allusion was understood. In 
the simplest tone she answered: ‘Yes, madam, 
indeed | am. Why should I not be so?’ Then 
suddenly iving the key, which Mildred in 
her agitation had left in the door leading to the 
postern, she cried with fervency: ‘Heaven be 
praised that you are here alive! You have opened 
yonder door! It may be you are a sleep-walker, 
so I will take the key; but, O madam, beware of 
what you do. Be sure you never venture forth in 
daylight without me by your side. At earliest 
morn, they set the blood-hound loose—Red Rufus— 
who is so terrible to strangers.’ 
Bm I did not meet a blood-hound when I came 
ither, 

‘No, madam,’ answered Lucy, with hesitation, 
and hanging down her head ; ‘it was loosed after- 
wards, and it is always so to be; I heard my 
mistress say so.’ 

‘ This is a prison, indeed, from which it is death 
to attempt to flee!’ exclaimed Mildred vehemently. 
‘Has this lady whom you serve, then, the right to 
issue a warrant for my execution ?’ 

‘Your Aunt Grace charged me, remember, not 
to leave you, madam, my or day, and with me 
you are safe; and the child, thank Heaven, is safe, 
for I m topk her to Rufus, and the huge 
hound licked her baby hand in love, which having 
done, he is her friend for ever.’ 

‘Thanks for that, Lucy, quoth Mildred, shudder- 
she had so nearly 
exposed *I will not strive to free 
myself again; I will trust to God alone and such 

ou, Lucy, ough you promise nothing, 
> thinks wish 

Then Mildred ate a little, and presently dis- 
robed, and once more laid her weary head upon 
lh ne: and slept so soundly, that she never 
h the Night Hunt coming home across the 
echoing bridge, nor woke again till it was broad 
bright day. 

CHAPTER XXXV.—THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 

How une! are fair Nature’s features ! 
Time, which destroys all our poor beauty, does but 
heighten hers; while even the torch of War, which 
lays the homestead waste, and kindles into ruin all 
that Man has built, or sown, or planted, leaves her 
scarcely scathed, and swift to repair damage, cover- 
ing the bloodiest grave with green. Crime, and 

rong, and Woe affect her nothing. She supplies 
this life’s with matchless scenes, let the actors 
play what they will, and smiles upon the direst 


tragedies as on the peacefulest domestic dramas. 
Never did spring morning dawn more brightly. or 
broaden on into a more glorious day, that 
which on the morrow bade in vain the inmates 
of Clyffe Hall rise from their shameful sleep, and 
smote Grace Clyffard’s pillowed but unrestful 
face with unaccustomed blushes. Eden itself, be 
sure, was not less fair after the Fall, than when it 
leased the innocent eyes of our first Parents ; and 
ibble towered as nobly in the sky, and flashed its 
hundred streams as bright and purely as though 
—— ever vexed the house of 
* How well you love old Ribble, madam!’ said 
Lucy Cator, as Mildred’s eyes devoured the glorious 
hill as the three crossed the park. 

‘ Ay, that I do,’ replied she with passion ; 
then added, less warmly, ‘look how the cloud- 
berry dyes its crown, as though the sunrise 
lingered there! How beautiful it is!’ 

‘Yes, madam, but very cruel. Pf 
have smoored poor folk before now ; others 
have spent weary years in jail for hunting on its 
slopes the wild red deer, before the Cl built 


‘Do you remember that, Lucy ?’ 

‘ Ay, that I do, madam ; when the tenants 
hereabouts—of whom my father once was o 
before the evil days came on us—were all 
“ foresters,” and sworn to cherish and preserve the 
vert and venison. It was an old-world place in 
those days, with old-world customs, such as Pog 
have never heard of. We were very simple folk. 
There was not such a thing as a timepiece in all 
Clyffe, save that in the Clock Tower of the Hall, 
and the young master’s hunting-watch which 
struck the hours. Poor Mr Cyril, how well I mind 
his shewing me that toy! As for glasses to tell the 

yon mountain was the only glass we had : 


If Ribble’s head do wear a hood, 
Be sure the day will ne’er hold good— 


that was all we knew about the weather.’ 

itatingly, 
thought, I suppose, to better themselves. ides, 
oro lace here we had been 
to, or poor people it was not so pleasant to 

ose , Ww. e said was law, nay, 
man trod on either side the — way that cuts 
the park, some forester would take him by the 
collar, and beat him like a dog. Look there, at 
yonder gentleman before us, loitering by the beck 
folio. Well, in the times I speak ofi—— But 
here Rufus comes. There is no fear, madam. 
always runs to us thus to bid “ Good-morning.”’ 

‘Take the child, cried Mildred. ‘ There is fear, 
Isay. The dog is angry—furious.’ 

By Heaven, and so he is,’ exclaimed Lucy. 
‘He is tracking some one, but not us. Alas, it is 
that wretched man. He will tear his life out. 
Then, raising her voice to its full pitch, she cried : 
‘Flee—flee up-stream, and hide.’ 

The person addressed was too far off to catch her 
words, although the sound attracted him. But he 
looked up saw the dog, whose dreadful errand 
it was not difficult to understand. With nose to 


ground, the mighty creature came on at headlong 


) 
them 1n. 
| 
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now swerving this way, now the other, as 

e careless footsteps of the man had loitered 
devious, but never stopping for one instant. 

‘ Flee, for your life !’ screamed the two women 
with one voice ; and the man turned and fled, but 
not up-stream. A little wading in the water, and 
then one of the numerous hollows in the wave- 
worn rock would have concealed him safely, at all 
events, until Lucy could have come up and calmed 
the beast; but instead of that, he climbed the 
eastern 
the deer-park. Up to that time, a hoarse deep bay 
had ever and anon broken like a knell upon the 
women’s ears ; but the instant that the man shewed 
himself, the dog was dumb, and ran straight as 
arrow from the bow. 

A terrible cry escaped from Mildred’s lips, and 
she covered her eyes with her hand. 

‘The man runs very fast,’ said Lucy comfort- 

: fit is possible that he may yet reach the 

first, and that Rufus cannot it.’ 

‘ But if he does?’ moaned Mil 
‘Then Heaven have mercy on the doomed 


of the Clyffe le—a st r seeking the cave 


and falls; and now he spri again. Alas, he 
i 


has 
Om 
‘What, what? I charge 
pe 


as I tho 
hereabouts. See, 


has authority to bid him come —< T should 


not have deemed that any man save William, and 
the poor Master hi could have had such 
power over Rufus.’ 


you have just parted from? I 
that I am somewhat curious to see him.— 
it if—for you look very pale, madam—this scene 
has been too much for you, let us ge home, and 
postpone your visit to the cave, which, indeed, 
you now may not find solitary. I cannot think 
what could have brought the man hither, unless 
to see it; for the gate is as often left unlocked as 
Thank good L but I d I 

: ou, , but I must do as 
have returned Mildred resolutely: ‘I 
feel better now, 

Nevertheless, she henceforth moved with 
trembling, and scarce could hold her little one, as 
to pluck the wild-flowers by the way— 
the early orchis, the pale blue violet (as great a 
prize to her as though it were not scentless), and 
the white sorrel, striped with blue; or strove to 


and made for the boundary-wall of | fro 


beast | strong; and it was at the time supposed, since 


clasp the golden saxifrage (almost as vain a task 
as to rob the butterfly’s wings of their rich bloom), 
and babbled of all the glory of the spring in her 
unknown tongue. Above the entrance of the cave 
itself, the snow-white bird-cherry drooped like a 
knight’s plume; while in front, nature Spread 
a — of forget-me-nots. 

‘How fitly these grow here!’ said Mildred with 
swimming eyes. ‘ Will you wait for us here, 
Lucy, ont wait patiently? This torch ’—taking one 

m the heap which always lay within the ante- 
chamber—‘ will last me for two Sans and more.’ 

‘I will wait, madam,’ returned the other, ‘I 
will trust your word not to rob yourself of God's 
= gift of life: you know not—indeed, you 

ow not, lady—how much of happiness it even 
yet may have im store for you.’ 

is true, ucy ; and you will never repent 
this day, I think, 

She stooped down, for she was taller than the 

, and kissed her cheek, which was like a 
shrivelled apple, that had, however, retained its 
ruddy hue. ‘Then, having lit the torch with flint 
and steel, she took her way with her astonished 
higher than had filled the soul even of him who 
was the first to explore its hidden glories; for 
where was treasure of or Fairyland that 
could com with that she well knew lay hid 
ness, with a jo » Sprang fo: own brave 
loved as only those are 
loved who have been lost, mourned as the 

ing dead alone are mourned; but Found, 
and Hers once more, 


EARTH-CURRENTS. 


TxHosE who eagerly watched for the news, as the 
enterprise of laying the Atlantic telegraph-cable 
proceeded, will remember that on a certain memor- 
able day oem 2d last) the cable failed to act ; 
and whilst all was in a state of uncertainty, we 
were told on high authority that a ‘ etic storm’ 
was prevalent, and that the ‘earth-currents’ were 


these currents are occasionally so powerful as to || 
interrupt the ordinary working of the telegraph on | 
land, that the sudden failure of the Atlantic cable 
was — due to the same circumstance. Then 
did the ‘ general reader’ ask himself in vain, What 
is an earth-current ? and he does not know even 
now. What is an earth-current, then? and how 
do earth-currents interfere with telegraphy? In 
brief, we can only answer that, by an earth-current 
we understand a current similar to a galvanic 
current, but traversing the earth. When we 

of a current, we mean that undefined somethi 
which passes, or seems to , when the two wires 
of a galvanic-battery are joined together, and the 
existence of which is known by means of an 
instrument called a galvanometer. To produce 
such currents, a galvanic-battery is in ordinary 
cases necessary. 

Suppose, now, that we bury the end of a copper- 
wire in the earth at London, and carry the wire 
along a set of telegraph-posts (such as we see on 
our railways) for a considerable distance—twenty 
miles, or one hundred miles—and there bury in the 
earth the other end of the wire. Then let a proper 
instrument (a common galvanometer) for shewing 


th 
cit 
sh 
all 
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re 
af 
cu 
Ww 
m 
th 
ti 
tl 
a 
wretch !’ answered Lucy fervently. ‘ He is not one | I 
he heal he wall Whal SLrengun anc I 
‘ 
1 
1 
* A miracle !* cri ucy joyfully. ‘A moment | 
ago, and I should have aoe “A murder.” The 
dog comes back again: he must have known the|_ 
man, ht, 
every 
way, gamboling a puppy: he 
because he has found a friend, and one, too, who 
chest: ail Secked with the ‘huge 
thundered up; but his eyes were no longer aflame, | | 
nor each hair of his russet coat bristling as before | 
with brutish hate and lust of combat. Lucy 
patted his vast head, bent low before her; then 
gave him Mildred’s hand to kiss, in token of fealty. 
‘Now you are friends” quoth she; ‘ you need | 
never fear him more.—But who was that old 
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the presence of a galvanic current be placed in the 
circuit of the wire. Usually, the galvanometer will 
shew nothing. But place now a galvanic batte 
also in circuit, and the presence of a current wi 
immediately be shewn the galvanometer: on 
removing the battery, the galvanic current will di 
appear. So far all is plain. But the strange cir- 
cumstance now is, that at times, without placing 
any battery into circuit at all, the galvanometer 
will shew the presence of a strong current, which 
makes its — spontaneously, as it were, in 
the wire, and depends on the connection of the two 
extreme ends of the wire with the earth. At such 
times, powerful ‘ currents,’ as we call them, traverse 
the earth, and copper being an excellent conductor, 
a portion of the current passes in at one end of our 
sup’ wire, and out at the other end. The effect 
uced is the same as though a telegraph-clerk 

should hold over the handle of his speaking instru- 
ment, and so throw into the line a aneucemnenn 
Now he can throw his battery out of circuit, and so 
cause to disa) the current which he himself has 
produced. But he has no power over the natural 
current, which can neither be increased nor decreased, 
but will die out again in its own natural time. 

There is usually a succession of currents, alter- 
nately positive ve negative, each lasting a consider- 
able time, some minutes at least—Nature’s own 
par, we may say—but who can read it? To 
— y a metaphor, we do not yet know the mere 

phabet of the system, still less can we account for 
the strange appearance, the true cause of which will 
probably not be discovered until the connection of 
the sciences, in which advance is slowly making, is 
better understood. And these are the ‘ earth-cur- 
rents’ such as shewed so strongly at the time of 
failure of the Atlantic cable, and which, as we 
have already mentioned, are occasionally so power- 
ful as to interrupt for a time the transmission of 
messages on the ordinary lines of telegraph. 

Now, whenever earth-currents appear in 
there is at the same time a disturbance of the mag- 
netic state of the earth; for instance, a delicate 
compass-needle, sufficiently protected, and watched 
with a microscope, would at such a time be found 
to be continually in motion, to the extent perhaps 
of a degree or more, there being at ordinary times 
no such comparatively extensive changes going on. 
In addition to the earth-currents and magnetic dis- 
turbance, there would, without doubt, be also some 
display of aurora. The simultaneous 1 ay of 
these phenomena renders it in the highest degree 
probable that they are all closely related, each one 
to the other, and the total effect produced consti- 


tutes what a‘ etic storm.’ 
changes are undoubtedly always going on; but 
supeesent the: of ‘calm’ os 


contrasted with the exceptional and violent dis- 
turbances which indicate a state of ‘ storm.’ 
The continuous magnetic changes have been 


recorded for man jas, by pho’ hic mi 
both at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
at the O of the British Association at 


Kew ; but it is only of late years that attention has 
been called to these earth-currents, Occasional 
investigations made on the continent as well as in 
England have shewn, that in this part of the world, 
telegraphic lines running nearly south-west and 
north-east are more strongly affected than those 
passing in other directions. In England, these cur- 


rents were systematically observed by Mr C. V. 


tained. two. papers printed in the Philoophtcal 
tained in two papers printed in J u 

Transactions. the fast of these papers, printed 
in the volume for the year 1862, he found, among 
currents are always in existence, 


other that 
dis- Pe of weak intensity ; that there is no 


difference except in magnitude between weak cur- 
rents and strong currents, the continual c of 
direction being observable in the weak as in the 
strong currents ; also, that the direction of greatest 
force is nearly south-west and north-east. 

The subject of earth-currents having become 
confessedly important in a scientific P saper of view, 
the government gave permission to the astronomer- 
ms to erect two wires for the purpose of con- 
tinuously registering at Greenwich Observatory 
the “pager seas of these currents ; and, by permission 
of the directors of the South-eastern Railway - 
pany, he was allowed to fix the wires on the telegraph- 
poles on the South-eastern Railway. Of the two 
wires, one runs from the Observatory along the 
South-eastern Railway to Croydon ; the other from 
the Observatory along the North Kent branch of the 
railway to Dartford. The insulators used for su 


porting these wires were speciall saured for the 
work, and the directions inlicated for t e wires were 
selected as being, the Croydon wire, nearly in the 
direction of t effect, and the Dartford wire, 
nearly in the direction of least effect. The end of 
the wire at Croydon is buried in the earth; the 
Greenwich end of the wire is similarly attached to 
earth, a delicate horizontal galvanometer bei 
placed in circuit at Greenwich, to shew the 

of the existing current; and similarly for 
Dartford wire. In each case, by means of a 
delicate mirror wependst from the galvanometer 
needle, the light reflected from a lamp is made to 
register, photographically, the changes of the gal- 
vanometer needle on a sheet of on a 
cylinder turned by clock-work. is registration 
has now been for some months in continuous opera- 
tion, and was in operation at the time of the late 
rupture of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable ; and most 
readers of the daily will remember the 
several letters of the astronomer-royal concerning 
the then existing great ‘ magnetic storm.’ 

As to the kind of connection existing between 
the earth-current changes and the etic changes 
as all photographically _—. ide by side in 
the same room at Greenwich, we can say nothing at 
present. The continuous registration will in time 
no doubt produce good fruits; in the meantime, 
we must, with our readers, remain in ignorance as 
to the exact nature of the connection that exists. 
But we trust that our remarks, technical as they 
for the most part have unavoidably been, have 
answered, as satisfactorily as can at present be 
done, the question with which we started—What 
is an -current ? 


THE VALLEY OF THE SALADO. 
THE cotton famine had a bright side, which it turned, 
and still continues to turn, towards the interests 
of literature. A new motive has arisen to inspire 
the adventurous spirits who explore the hidden or 
remote regions of the earth, and the search for 
cotton frequently results in the acquisition of much 
that is otherwise in i That indispensable 
production of nature is found amid some of its 


Walker of 


e South-eastern Railway, for a con- 


most imposing scenes; in uttermost parts of the 
earth, wuss She conditions of human life are 
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strangest, and the face of the bright world is most 
smiling and varied in its beauty. The vast import- 
ane cotton is, of course, indisputable, but it is 
delightful to lose sight of it, in the interest of the 
new countries and the strange les which are 
the accidents of its discovery and utilisation. 

It is perhaps incorrect, technically considered, 
to apply the terms new and strange to the Argen- 
tine and its but in 
is permissible to suppose they are very little 
known, and that one of the chief attractions of 
Mr Hutchinson’s work,* descriptive of his journey 
pan heen beg e Salado, in search of wild 
cotton, is its novelty. 

A more superb termination to an ocean-voyage 
than the embouchure of the River Plata— 


uous course, 

Our floods are rills— 

is not to be found. The vast mouth of the great 
river spreads itself for a hundred and miles 
between the Capes Santa Maria and San Antonio, 
which are the advanced-guards of the splendid 
country which stretches away to the Cordill eras, 
and the long lean strip beyond them, which is 
Chili. This great bay is a fitting junction to be 
formed with the ocean, by a river which, under 
several names, but in one continuous, voluminous, 
magnificent stream, flows thro a course of 
eleven hundred and fifty miles. e scale 
on which Nature has formed her kingdom in the 
West makes itself felt, when the great ocean yields 
to the giant river, and the river in its turn gives to 
view ble go ty lofty wooded 
mountains, the — vegetation, 
unknown and colossal forms. With the map bef 
us, on which Mr Hutchinson’s route is traced, we 
follow his course up the stately river, past the 
picturesque islands, and the city of Buenos A: 

to the ascent of the Parand. Few travellers have 
made this journey ; and it is mostly in the pages of 
romances, of the dashing and daring description, 
that we find information respecting the — 
lands which border the plenteous waters, and the 
men who them. ‘Extraordinary richness of 
natural ucti an ing animal lif 


— characteristic of the vast, low, tiful | The 


the Parand. As the steamer flits along 
them, she passes innumerable estancias, the resi- 
dences of — behind her, 
grazing on the , vast flocks of sheep, and 
troops of horses, and herds of cattle. Taran 
is a huge expanse of undulating grass-land ; the 
houses stand embowered in | gem of giant peach- 
trees ; flocks of wild duck and snipe rise constantly 
in the air; and the scarlet pl of numerous 
groups of flamingoes flashes in the vivid sunshine. 
A sense of immense space, of interminable distance, 
dwells with the traveller, as he scans the vast 
prospect which is offered on the one side by the 
shores of the province of Entre los Rios, or ‘Between 
the Rivers, and on the other by thoee of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, the land of the Gentle 


Arrived at the great river- of Rosario, the 
traveller has reached the vt aa of Santa Fé, 
which is watered by the Salado, and is the prin- 


* Buenos A and A ine Gleanings, by Thomas 


cipal scene of his explorations. He takes leave of 
the proud Parand here, where the whole province 
is a flat plain, and where only in the <—o 
hood of Salado is forest to be found. i 
is the pious name of the capital of Santa Fé, a city 
whose history is like a fairy tale, whose growth, 
and the rapid increase of its trade and populati 
are unprecedented in the annals of Spanish 
American cities. The picturesque interest of the 
book does not consist in the history of the 
cities and their trade, their buildings, their busy 
life, their rapid progress, nor in the puzzling poli- 
tical problems for ever ing isfactory 
solution. It lies further away, in the Chaco, in the 
beautiful valleys, on the boundless _— in the 
haunts and habits of the Gauchos, in the wild camp- 
life, and in the corral. Mr Hutchinson, having 
received instructions ‘to visit the Salado Valley, 
and ascertain 
were growing wild there, as re was info 

on inquiry, that the Salado Valley was a wide 
expression, and would take him over a large extent 
of difficult and dangerous ground. Having ascer- 
tained that a considerable portion of his line of 
journey lay the Indian territory of the 
Chaco, he accepted an invitation to join the ex- 
ploration-party of Don Estevan Rams y Ruberta, 
and started, in numerous and goodly company, in 
November 1862. The expedition was imposing, 
and included a military escort of cavalry and 
infantry. If it did not partake of the romance of 
some of the late explorations which have excited 

i eatures 0 t, difficulty, soli 
it had certain characteristic attractions which 
marked and set it apart. It had a predatory, 
pioneering air; it had a semi-conquering, scldier- 
ing spirit about it; it was like emigration on a 
comfortable scale, and without the lonely prospect 
of ultimate ‘settling;’ it was eminently South 
American in all its features; and it meant a pro- 
press ———- a country of wonderful richness and 

uty, with a desirable commercial result in view, 
and just sufficient ae danger to counter- 
act the prosaic certainty of dollars, 

The expedition was conducted on military prin- 
ciples ; the day’s p ings were by 
sound of trumpet, and the food cooked camp-fashion. 
camp, on the morning after the first bivouac, 
must have presented a strange and stirring “pe to 
European eyes, for soldiers and peons were busily 
lassoing horses, driven from the pasture into the 
corral. A great feature in South American life is 
the abounding number of horses, the centaur-like 
of the inhabitants, the immense utility of 

horse, and the pict ue mange to which he 
is subjected—picturesque, but not humane. The 
wild horses are very interesting to read about, and 
so are the no less wild Gauchos who take and tame 
them ; but the former are the nobler brutes, and 
distance is indispensable in the case of the latter 
to any but the most unpleasing effect. Baptised 
savages, who speak a European tongue, however 
corrupted, are inharmonious objects considered 
esthetically ; they do not ‘tone in’ with any land- 
scape; they cannot be Fenimore Cooperised into 
congruity—they are merely dirty and d ing, 
merely brutal and deplorable facts. The Arab and 
his steed retain somewhat of their ancient poetry, 
in spite of Mr Palgrave and his fellow-iconoclasts ; 
but the Gaucho, under the candid and matter-of- 
fact handling of Mr Hutchinson, retains little of 
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the charm of the wild horseman of the prairie,| was no icy coolness, only the i pitiless 
relegated henceforth to the exclusive possession of glare of my ater + of salt. They pushed fast across 

arid and halted at night by a dirty 
The route was slow, not only by reason of the | lagoon, blessed, however, in that ae solitude, but 
difficulties of the way, but because the observa- | rendered terrible, in the stillness, by the sudden 


tions taken in the interests of science and com- 
merce were necessarily sure and close. We trace 
it on the map, through the winding valley of La 
Soledad, across the Arroyo San Antonio, and by 
the wide plains, marked here and there with traces 
of the fires made by the wandering Indians. The 
long line of the expedition wound on, encountering 
occasionally droves of wild horses, snorting with sur- 
prise and unaccustomed fear, and tossing their free 
manes in the air, wholly unsuspicious of the lurking 
lasso, and disdainful of their subjected brethren, 
slaves of curb and the 
hurry with ungainly speed of the track, an 

the gama or Chaco goat bounds incautiously 
within range of the treacherous rifle. Day succeeds 
to day, and unsheltered night to night ; the undu- 
lating land stretches on, water becomes scarce ; and 


wu inging of fires on all the confines of the dreary 
waste. Many 


According], y 
ty a side-route, and found the = of an Indi 
olderia, several scattered skulls, some small game, 
further traces of human habitation, and finally, 
water. Refreshed and enco they went on; 
and on Christmas-eve, having killed a puma by the 
way, they encamped at the Arroyo de la Soledad, on 
an oasis in the midst of the burned-up ee | 
where there was pasture for the animals, 
ag Sg of trees, beneath whose branches 
they keep the Christmas festival—everything but 


columns of smoke at night, before, behind, and | water, 


around the expedition, are sa ne variously by 
its members, according to their degrees of courage, 
or their acquaintance with Indian customs. Some 
hold them to arise from prairie-fires, kindled to 
arrest the progress of the travellers; others think 
they are telegraphic si from one district to 
another, announcing the advance of supposed 
enemies. Scouts are soon sent forward in search of 
water, for the Salado is dry, and digging has become 
useless. § varieties of vegetation impress 
themselves u the attention of the scientific 
members of the e ition, and Mr Hutchinson 
discovers that Mr the famous naturalist, to 
whom we owe the knowledge of the wonders of the 
river Amazon, is mistaken in supposi the 
‘saiiba,’ or leaf. ing ant, to be peculiar to 


— South America; for there, eight degrees 
of latitude outside the southern tropic of Capricorn, 
the travellers come upon the inn le track- 


ways, and the marvellous buildings of these 
microscopic architects, 

detention, to lasso some more wild horses. 
the Chaco, there are no corrals, and the scene 
is wonderfully exciting, though there is little of 
the suspense of doubt about it. The fleet- 
ness of the wild horse avails nothing, in the 
end, against the trained and guid of his 
conquered brother. The ridden and weighted 
pursuer inevitably runs the free and frantic child 
of the desert down. Sometimes the scenery is of 
the most tranquil beauty ; and once, at the mouth 
of the Vivoras, they saw a pair of wild swans, sail- 
ing gently on the bosom of the stream, in the 
shadow of the trailing trees, as though they sailed 
on Yarrow. All the time, men’s minds were busy, 
studying how nature might be made subservient to 
the of civilisation in these 

ing for cotton, which as yet they 

in the valley of the Salado. After they had 
travelled for six weeks, and were en route for the 
= a of Santiago, they crossed the river-bed 

side one of the beautiful groves of Monte Aguara, 
and found themselves in a scene of savage desola- 


tion—such a scene as might have mocked the 
despairing eye of the scape-goat, sent forth into 
the desert of salt, with a nation’s sins upon his 
plain, white as snow, and 


sh head—a 


Christmas in El Chaco—Christmas under the 
Southern Cross! It has a curious sound, and it 
had a meaning full of curious contrast, beyond the 
fact that the plum-pudding was made with ostrich 
eggs, which is in itself incredible out of a panto- 
mime. The camping-ground was at the bottom of 
a valley, and the scene beyond the oasis consisted of 
extensive beds of dried lagoons, white with the 
deposit of salt, their surface occasionally diversified 
by tufts of reeds, and their stillness now and again 
interrupted by the gallop of ostriches or wild 
horses, the whir of partri or the heavy flutter 
of hideous and obscene vultures. Traces of tiger 
and puma abounded ; the thermometer stood at 
one hundred degrees ; and there was no water. As 
the traveller lay upon the ground, and gazed at the 
Southern Cross, what time the ‘ waits’ in 
were trolling the good old immemorial co ; 


God save you, merry gentlemen ; may nothing you 


For Chit or Saviour, He was born upon a Christ- 
masday— 
it must have been strange to think of the whistling 
wind, the roaring water, the falling snow at home, 
also of the familiar faces, so awfully far and strange 
then, at the distance of a hemisphere. The Christ- 
mas-dinner was, however, a cheerful and creditable 
rformance. The omelette of ostrich eggs was 
Foultless; and a Spanish officer played the il- 
laise on a flute (a strange anthem, for the birth- 
day of the only true freedom), awakening strange 
associations in the lonely valley of La Soledad. 
Then the bugle sounds to ‘boot and saddle ;’ 
ridled, an e ‘merry gentlemen’ are oping 
as fast as horseflesh can carry, and thirst can drive 
them ; as fast as the high grass, the fallen trunks, 


the rough earth, and the ant-heaps will permit, in 
cm of water. They rode eight es, and then 
encam near no water, but hopeful of rain, for 


mosquitoes were swarming, and the clouds, like 
the a of Bethlehem, promised them succour. It 
came, but accompanied with a tremendous tempest, 
in which the tents were blown down, and so much 
danger and fatigue were incurred, as to render ever 
memorable to every man in that company Christ- 
mas-night in El Chaco. Forty-eight hours later, 


but in whose whiteness 


water ; 


without a drop 


the expedition reached the colony of Esperanza; 


\ 
|'shine was remorseless, Water Was unattainable, the 
extent of the desert was unknown, sickness broke 
out in the camp, and Don Estevan Rams decided 
| that their steps must be retraced, and another route 
of 
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and on the last day of the year, the travellers 
started on their new route, taking a line of march 
which led over a waste whereon no single tree grew. 
For leagues and leagues stretched the level pampas ; 
but there were marks upon the way, that human 
feet had trodden it, had tired of it, and rested from 
it, for a large cross marked a grave, and the bones 
of slaughtered oxen lay around. So on, and on, 
now finding the country quite desolate, anon coming 
to outlying ‘stations, as in the Australian bush— 
to Cordova, a curious half-savage place, whereof 
England may hear much and favourably in no — 
distant days ; for English enterprise and Englis 
capital are ‘thinking about it ;* and the interval 
between that , and rendering the distant 
ince a notable place, is not likely to be long. 

Bo on to Santiago, lying nearly in the centre of the 
ancient Spanish dominion, that grand but fragile 
rule, which has left no trace but in the poetical 
and pious appellations, and the fierce bi which 
alternates with heathenism ; and where michua 
tongue is the general of the peasantry ; a 
strange truth, accounted for by the su 
that some of the Peruvian Tucas had settled there 
at the time of the Spanish uest, and had intro- 
turesque as the travellers journey on. mes 
the road. Still the salt-lagoons are of frequent 
occurrence, and in the neighbourhood of one, 
which is of great extent, the partri ex- 
ceedingly fine and numerous, are not eatable, their 
flesh having a putrid taste, in consequence of the 
prevalence of sal in their food. Long tracts 
of country hereabouts abound in giant spinous 
cacti, guarding the paths like shrubs in armour. 
The costumes of the peasantry are brilliant in 
colours and elegant in shape; their mental and 
moral condition is the lowest compatible with any 
pretence of civilisation. The road lies directly 
northward, and is remarkable for the sudden 
changes in the character of the vegetation. At San 
Isidro the camp breaks up, Mr Hutchinson 
continues his exploration in the interests of cotton, 
attended by two servants only. 

The romance of his journey now c its 
character, and deepens its effect. The stir and 
excitement of a semi-mili 


for to every question respecting the length of 
his way into Tucuman, the traveller receives 
the answer, ‘Quien sabe!’ So far, 
at 


tinted 

myriads of unknown insects, and a h 
of wild cattle, feeding gravely in the plains, an 
flocks of wild sheep, apparently as silly as the 
tame kinds, and scared at the passing horsemen. 
Tigers, too, which abound in Santiago, and have a 
good time of it among the wild flocks and herds, 
and , and lions in lesser numbers. At the 
oP way of Lachiguana, the Salado changes its 
name, held from Santa Fé, and thence to its sources 
in the Cordilleras of Salta it is called the Jura- 
mento, or Oath. The story of the change is this: 
In 1814, General Belgrano was at some part of the 


Salado River when he received the new armorial 
colours about to be adopted by the Buenos A 

as confirming Argentine independence. the 
river’s brink he caused his oe te swear perpetual 
fidelity to them, and called the noble stream the 
Juramento. 

Mr Hutchinson went on through Tucuman, then 
returned to Santiago and Cordova, having visited 
the cities as well as the country. He travelled 
over three thousand miles in the Salado Valley, 
across the rich soil of the Chaco, and over the fer- 
tile provinces of Santa Fé, Santiago del Estero, 
Tucuman, and Cordova. He did not find wild 
cotton, and he does not believe in its existence to 
any useful or practical extent. But he believes 
that the cultivation of cotton in these districts, so 
wonderfully favoured by nature, is immediately 
practicable; and the Manchester Cotton Associa- 
tion has already taken steps for turning his sug- 
gestions to active account, under his personal 
superintendence. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PUZZLES. 


THERE is a science, or rather a family of sciences, 
which can boast a greater antiquity than 
almost any other. Its age does not in 
the least entail decrepitude, for it, in fact, gives 
this ancient father of knowledge a patriarchal 
authority over all the younger sciences, without 
at all ing him suffer any of those infirmities 
of age which his twenty-five centuries of life might 
be expected to confer. This anciert learning is 
called Logic, a name of great power, and, : 
often taken in vain. In fact, its fame is so exten- 
sive, that persons whose knowledge is limited to 
the name only, are constantly invoking it with 
an almost superstitious feeling. The blacksmith 
whose political convictions are strong (not to say 
wordy), when debating in the senate of a tap-room, 
uses the name of logic with much effect either for 
the conclusive settlement of the question in the 
manner he upholds, or to the destruction of the 
notions of his opponent. And many a parliamentary 
debater, or newspaper writer, calls aloud on the 
same name for a similar purpose, and it is indeed 
even just possible with the same simple veneration 
t he knows 
at, t as is the antiquity, and vast as are 
the of this the general popular 
interest in, and recognition of, its principles are 
small; and this is the case because it has one 
fault, which is sometimes the fault of age— 
it is not amusi It is a very dignified science. 
ic does not deal either in leutig experiments 
or interesting discoveries. All the other sciences, 
with the exception, perhaps, of pure mathematics, 
have some amusing side in their character, or are 
capable of having amusement extracted from them 
by appropriate literary means. Thus, chemistry 
(properly seasoned) furnishes — lively subjects 
of interest, as does geology . So do astro- 
nomy, optics, and many other onomies and ics, 
which, wargm. deservedly occupy their perma- 
nent though humble positions among the subjects 
of general literature. But from the syllogism in 
comprehension, or from the integral calculus, it 
is not easy to obtain interesting matter for light 
nished ing the o ite tack, an i 


There was a day, however, when philosophy 


the solemn novelty of solitude—for that is solitude 
which includes an unshared purpose and unim- | 
parted thoughts—commences. Some uncertainty | 
attends this route also; much, as to distances, 
of the Salado, and has seen no wild cotton. But | 
he has seen some other strange and noticeable | 
flowers, and marvellous | 
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was a young science, and it in that far time had, | contract.’ To phy Fo lied : ‘If I be 
to a slight extent, the playful habits of youth, | successful, O master, I shall be free by the sentence 


when it in rare forget usual 
occupation of arranging and fathoming the uni- 
verse, and with aenaie humour, by he mouth 
of a disciple, give forth some puzzle of a more 
amusing character than the great problems of 
existence and knowledge, the discovery of whose 
solution formed its principal business, and to 
which desirable end it is still busily engaged. 

Thus, the celebrated and well-known puzzle of 
Achilles and the tortoise was invented by Zeno 
of Elea some centuries before Christ, and furnishes 
a good example of this philosophical Play. This 
problem is as follows: If Achilles and a tortoise 
were to run a race, and Achilles were to run ten 
times as fast as the tortoise, if the latter had the 
start, Achilles would never overtake the tortoise, 
as can be thus shewn: Suppose them at the start- 
ing of Achilles to be separated by a space of a 
thousand feet, when Achilles has run this thousand, 
the tortoise would have run a hundred, and when 
Achilles had run this hundred, the tortoise would 
have run ten, and so on for ever. This sophism 
has even been considered insoluble by many 

hilosophers, and among others by Dr Thomas 
rown, since it stealer eela to an absurd con- 
clusion by a sound argument. The fallacy lies in 
the concealed assumption that what is infinitely 
divisible is also infinite. 

Amongst other famous ancient dialectic problems 
are the following dilemmas, which are framed with 
wonderful ingenuity, the acuteness displayed in 
their construction being probably unsurpassed. 
The first is called Syllogismus Crocodilus, and may 
be thus stated: An infant, while playing on the 
bank of a river, was seized by a crocodile. The 
mother, hearing its cries, rushed to its assistance, 
and by her tearful entreaties obtained a promise 

ighest intelligence) t e@ wo ive it her 
back if she would tell him truly what would 
On this, the mother 
rashly) asserted : ‘ You will not give it back. e 
crocodile answers to this: ‘If you have spoken 
truly, I cannot give back the child without destroy- 
ing truth of your assertion ; if you have spoken 
falsely, I cannot give back the child, because you 
have not fulfilled the agreement ; therefore, I can- 
* not give it back whether you have spoken truly or 
falsely’ The mother retorted: ‘If I have spoken 
truly, you must give back the child, by virtue of 
your agreement ; if I have spoken y, that can 
only be when you have given back the child ; so 
that, whether i have spoken truly or falsely, the 
child must be given back.’ History is silent as to 
the issue of this remarkable dispute. 

Of a similar nature is the other example above 
mentioned, which is even more aoe stated. A 
young man named Euathlus received lessons in 
rhetoric from Protagoras, it being agreed that a 
certain fee should be paid if the pupil were suc- 
cessful in the first Euathlus, how- 
ever, neglected to undertake any cause, and Pro- 
tagoras, in order to obtain his fee, was compelled to 
sue him. Euathlus defended himself in the court, 
and it was consequently the young man’s first suit. 
The master ed thus: df I successful in 
this cause, O Euathlus, you will be compelled to 
pay by virtue of the sentence of these righteous 
Judges ; andshould I even be unsuccessful, you will 
then have to pay me in fulfilment of your original 


of these righteous judges ; and even if I be unsuc- 


cessful, I s be free by virtue of the contract.’ 
The story states that such convincing arguments 
thus diametrically opposed completely staggered 
the ju who, being quite abl to decide, post- 
poned the judgment sine die.* 

We, being om by other lights, and looking 
on things with juster notions in the early 


days of knowledge, can smile at the 
trifling schemes of philosophy, which were serious 
enough when first propounded. Just as, in laughing 
at the stiff expression and angular contortions of 
the pre-Raphaelite painti we forget that they 
represent what was believed to be the truth in art 
of those days, and see only the incongruity of the odd 
caricatures of humanity which they form. At a 
time when methods of observation and experiment 
were nearly unknown, or held in serene contem 
it is not strange that the early notions of 
nature of things should be somewhat queer, and 
in this sense they certainly have a ludicrous side, 
Thus, Thales of Miletus, who lived about 640 B. 
from reasons only known to himself, taught 
believed that the earth was a living bei 
that all things were formed from water. This 
latter notion was contradicted by another famous 
cee and successor, Anaximenes, also of 
iletus, who taught that all things were formed 
from air, which was the primal and universal 
element. Another celebrated philosopher, Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus, in delightful unanimity with the 


preceding, believed that fire was the life of all 
things. This last furthermore taught that the 


sun was @ mere meteor, not exceeding twelve feet 
in size, and was of necessity extinguished and 
rekindled afresh each day. o of Elea, above 
Te: to, was, as may be imagi from the 
example of his powers which has been given, a 
most acute and bold reasoner, which talents, how- 
ever, were employed on somewhat destructive 
principles. His argument for the non-existence 
of space affords an example. He asks: Wherein 
is space? For if all that exists must be in space, 
then must that space itself be in some other space ; 
and so on ad infin.; but this is absurd: therefore 
space itself cannot exist, as it cannot be in some 
Sone SEN: In a dispute with Protagoras, Zeno 
ousandth part of a grain, falling to gro 
would make any sound, and was told it would 
not. He then inquired whether a measure of corn 
would, and was told it would. He then retorted, 
that since a measure was com of a certain 
definite number of grains, it followed, that either 
a grain produces a noise in falling, or the measure 
does not. 

It is a sad fact, that impatient spirits, after a long 
course of serious teaching or exercise, are apt to 
find an spay oad pleasure in modified profanity, 
especially as the latter has, to a great extent, the 
dangerous quality of being at first sight rather 
entertaining. 

A celebrated instance of ingenious fallacy is that 
as a jut argument by Diodorus 

hronos, who, by this fallacy, claimed to prove 

* The famous legal case of the Bridge, which was 
decided by His Excellency Sancho Panza, Governor of the 
island of Barataria, might be cited as i ample 


to the above; but is it not written in the books of the 
Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


lp, 
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the impossibility of motion. He es thus: 
All that a body does, must be done either in the 
place where it is, or else in the place where it is 
not. Now, it cannot move in the place where it 
is, and much less can it move in the place where it 
is not. Consequently, it cannot move at all, and 
therefore motion is impossible. It is related that 
the inventor of this sophism on one occasion 
dislocated his shoulder, and was compelled to send 
for a surgeon to set it. The | assured the 
a that the shoulder could not possibly 
put out at all, since it could not be put out in 
the in which it was, nor either in the place 
ich it was not. 
e inverting argument ing Cretans 
- = for the sake of illustration, and 


e chance of its being new to some out of 
the many. St Paul says (Titus i 12, 13): ‘One 
of themselves, even a pro of their own, said : 

Cretans are always li evil beasts, slow 


bellies. This witness is true’ The Cretans being 
always liars ; oy was a Cretan, therefore 
he was a liar, lied when he said they were 
always liars. Consequently, the Cretans are not 
always liars. in, since he was a Cretan, he was 
not always a har. Therefore, the Cretans are 
always liars, and so on ad infinitum. 

Another good instance is that quoted by a recent 
American writer, who shews, by a ly just 
argument, that the much-used maxim, ‘ All rules 
have their exceptions,’ is really self-contradictory. 
If all rules have exceptions, this maxim is itself 
a rule, and therefore must also have its exceptions. 

ently, the proverb at the same time affirms 
that all rules have their exceptions, and that some 
rules do not, which is an obvious case of prover- 
bial suicide. 
to more trivial instances of logical 
profanity, I must quote one which is frequently 
employed in private life with much exasperating 
effect, and is also found by cross-examining 
counsel a serviceable mode of confounding a 
witness, and simultaneously throwing dust in the 
of a jury. This process has, moreover, the 
logical name of fallacia hetero- 
zeteos. It consists in desiring to have either a 
—- negative affirmative answer to a question, 
which, being done, a question respecting an 
desired —- ean then be asked, as, fox 
instance : ‘Have you cut off your tail yet?’ If the 
answer be yes, it is of course an admission that the 
examinee once had a tail ; while, if the reply be 
no, it is assumed to be an admission that he 
still that unusual personal ornament. A 
somewhat similar is involved in the 
inquiry of a man: ‘ How long he has left off beat- 
ing his father?’ It will be seen what a wide field 
of vexation a skilful use of this can com- 
As an example, in strong contrast to the 
foregoing, the following problem may be cited as 
an interesting but somewhat hopeless subject of 
ae What is the effect of an irresis- 
tible force striking an immovable sphere ? 

It may be observed with — to the foregoing 
illustrations, that t dive of 
serious argument, escendi egrees, the 
travel first through ingenious, ws then trivial 

ion of jokes 
of debasement, it 
n fact, it has been 


pee in the extensive 
(but re arriving at that s 
is better to quit the subject). 


— Continuing the descent, we should | th 


justly observed, that jests generally are merely 
examples of faulty reasoning, and uently 
have their place in the classification of logical falla- 
cies. They preserve just so much of the appear- 
ance of just argument as to please by appealing to 
the mind, while the absurdity or incongruity of the 
conclusion produces a ludicrous effect, which the 
implied irreverence may have its share in intensi- 
fying. Thus, puns can generally be identified 
with the fallacy which logicians call ambiguous 
middle ; while that conversational | which 
the outer world call ‘chaff’ can be named by the 
more dignified terms of ignoratio elenchi and illicit 
processes. 

: and 
eminine arguments, which are uently found so 
mystifying and unanswerable, from the amount of 
dust which they throw into the eyes of their less 
ready victims, might be probably dissected and 
classified with unspeakable advantage to the latter. 
But it is to be feared that in the domestic regions 
where they prevail, such formal warfare would be 
or eed scouted ; and abject submission is 
probably a safer mode of meeting their attacks. 


A MARCH UPON SNOW-SHOES. 
In the winter of 1812, the preparations made b 
the United States for an atiack on the Gundin 
frontier, induced the military authorities to direct 
a regiment to be forwarded from New Brunswick 
to Quebec without delay. The distance to be thus 
traversed exceeded five hundred miles; and inti- 
mation of the intended move having been given 
some time previously, the garrison of New Bruns- 
wick had assiduously exercised in i 
and manceuvring on snow-shoes. The 9 sel 
for this purpose was the old 104th, which was dis- 
banded a few years after. It had originally been 
raised in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 

almost entirely of natives of the 


was CO! 

British North American colonies, a station from 
which it had never been removed. The effort thus 
made was then a novelty in the annals of British 
arms, and it still remains unique, having never 
been repeated since. In 1838, indeed, it is true, 
two regiments, the 43d and, subsequently, the 
85th, were sent from St John’s, New Brunswick, 
to Quebec by the same route ; but in these cases 
the men were carried on sleighs, a certain number 
of which were attached to each company, and thus 


al 


In the following purpose giv 

e fo we an 
account of the 104th, Bog 
verbatim, from the notes of one of the officers, 
whose journal is now in the possession of the 
writer of the t article. In order, however, 
to give our ers a correct idea of the difficulties 
of the march, it will be desirable, in the first 
instance, to describe the snow-shoes and some 
other requisites for such a journey. Of snow-shoes 
there are several kinds, but those supplied to the 
104th appear to have been the most commonly 
used sort, resembling a racket in shape, and about 
three feet long by inches wide, made of the 
tough and elastic wood of the hickory—the net- 
work to support the foot strongly interlaced 

ongs of the dressed hide of the cariboo deer or 
moose, often erroneously called the elk. These 


thongs, when properly dressed, never absorb mois- 
ture, but continue elastic—a very great point, as 


the chief difficulty of the undertaking was avoided © 
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any decrease of elasticity uces much additional 
fatigue to the wearer. ere are two light cross- 
pieces to connect the framework ; and at a nine 
inches from the front, and in rear of the first cross- 
jece, is an aj to allow play for the toes, a 
feather strap bei — over it, to prevent the 
toes slipping—the foot at the same time being 
firmly bound with a long roll of list, passed over 
the toes and round the heel. These shoes. when 
und and a half; when soaked 
a pound heavier ; the cost, at 
the time of which we write, being about sixteen 
shillings currency per pair. The strain caused 
by lifting the snow-shoe, eS with 
moisture, causes an intolerable pain in the Tendon 
Achilles, known by the i as le mal de 


, which, with beginners, necessitates fre- 


y over 
two or three pair of woollen socks, so as to keep 
the feet warm and soft. The best material is the 
skin of the moose, or buffalo-hide or ox-hide well 
tanned, and soaked in brine for twenty-four hours ; 
when half-dry, soaked in train-oil for several —_ 
until completely saturated, and then gradually 
dried at a distance from the fire: prepared in this 
way, they last a long time without imbibing wet. 
the next article of im — for the track is 

e tobogin, or Indian , for a my bageage 
and provisions. This is a light sledge, formed of 
hickory or ash planks, scarcely a quarter of an inch 
thick, about six feet long, and one foot wide, so as 
to run in the track of a snow-shoe. The end of 
the tobogin is turned up like the of a hand 
half-shut, in order to throw off the snow; and 
attached to it on each side are two small sticks, 
which form the sides of the vehicle, and prevent 
articles from falling off. A man can draw one of 
these tobogins with a hundredweight on it far more 
easily than carry his knapsack. Having made 
these few imi observations, we will let 
the officer speak for himself. 

‘On one occasion, previous to our march, our 
worthy governor, General Smyth, who was drilling 
us, in his anxiety to correct some mistake, forgot 


that he was on snow-shoes, and moving too ily, | Th 


tripped, and suddenly vanished under three or 
four feet of snow. snow being very light, 
instantly covered him, and the place was only 
marked by an indentation in the snow. Several 
of us ran to his assistance; but our determined 
chief joined in the laugh against himself, and would 
allow no one to assist hi He had been long in 
the country before, and the neatness and dexteri 
with which he extricated himself turned the acci- 
dent, ludicrous as it was, into a useful lesson. Un- 
tying one of his snow-shoes, he placed it flat on the 
snow, raised himself by resting his elbow on it, 
then knelt upon it a while, and tied it on again, 
and once more regained the surface. 
en uring the nine preceding years. 
the 5th of February, the tes on which the order 
for our march was published, the thermometer 
stood at seventeen degrees below zero. 

‘Every arrangement having been completed on 
the 16th of February 1813, the head-quarters and 
the grenadier company, with which I was, started. 
It was arranged that a battalion company should 
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es struck 
w Girl I ind Me. 
e present a@ very unmili 

The men in their winter-clothing, — 


fastened on the latter. The provisions were some- 
what scanty, consisting of one biscuit and three- 

small allowance of tea or portable soup in lieu 
of the pork would have been a improvement. 
It had originally been intended to send parties of 
Indians in front to construct the wigwams for our 
night’s rest, at the end of each fifteen miles ; this, 
however, was not done. 


caused a man to fall into the deep i 
dent which of course delayed all in rear of him 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, until 
he could be extricated from his cold bath. The 
inconvenience of these delays were found to be so 

t, that it was determined to march on 
Go scramble out as well as 
he could, a by no means easy matter. 
lution made all very careful to avoid accidents. In 


tes, 

a aside, and letting the squad pass him, he 
would throw off his snow-shoes, and march on the 
hard snow-path in rear. It will be seen that by 
this arrangement the first pair of snow-shoes had to 


y ong the river- 

eur huts in: the on the dds. 
e men’s hands were often so cold after the 


centre, with the larger branches conically 
or in a wedge-shape, and thatched with the smaller 
ones ; the residue of the latter formed a soft and 

t bed. A small aperture was left for a 
chimney, and a very small one closed with a blanket 
for a door. 


Chambers’s Journal, 
Ca Uay, reds OIn pad ‘ear- 
yuard, start last on the following Sunday. 
| el oOversults, iur-caps, an -mits, were 
divided into squads. Each Se Indian 
file (of course on snow: ), followed wy its 
| tobogin, the knapsacks, arms, and provisions bei 
raquette 
quent halts. 
The moccasin or slipper to be worn with the 
snow-shoe is also an article of es for| ‘The first seven days = through well-settled 
unless it be well prepared, it becomes speedily | country, were comparatively easy marching, 
although the snow was deep, but on the 29th our 
troubles began. This day we had to hut ourselves, 
for the barns we had hitherto found were to be 
; met with no longer. The march had been very 
fatiguing, the snow em | thickly, and we had 
| often _lost_our_ track. arelessness sometimes 
d 
: 
3 
order to relieve the men, each officer and man too: 
his place in turn to break the road, by marching 
| | 
| 
path, secon improve 1t, 
= pair did likewise, till the tobogin in 
| 
) march that they could scarcely work; they were 
divided into squads ; the axemen felled the young 
pine-trees for rafters, the branches of which were 
cut off ; others cut firewood, while others, again, 
cleared a space for the encampment: this was 
effected by taking off our snow-shoes, and using 
them as shovels to clear a space for each hut, the 
snow thus excavated being thrown up around, 
bankwise. The hut was then constructed in the - 
‘I may here say that it is impossible for those 
who have not eo it to imagine the 
extreme frigidity of a temperature often ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-seven degrees below zero ; 
that is, fifty to fifty-mine degrees below freezing- 
int. We were generally, Esquimaux fashion, 
Ralf stifled with smoke; but in a measure the 
smoke itself warmed the atmosphere of the hut ; 
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and to sleep without a fire in such a temperature 
would have proved the sleep of death. 

‘On Ist March we reached the grand falls of the 
river St John, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from Fredericton. These falls in summer are 


about eighty-four feet high, and nine hundred feet | march 


wide, but they were now much contracted by the 
ice which surrounded them. The spray had frozen, 
and formed a fantastic arch, in which all the 
various forms which the frost gives to falling 
water were blended. The banks on either side 
formed the glass-like buttresses of the arch; while 
the surrounding trees, wreathed with frost, and 
the play of the prismatic colours as the sun 
shone brightly over the whole scene, suggested 
the idea of an enchanted palace of glass. This 
spot was the last frontier post of 
wick; and on the following day, Wednesday, we 
reached Larouciers, in the Madawaska settlement, 
where we first heard spoken the French patois of 
Lower Canada. We were received with the greatest 
kindness by these simple-hearted people, who, on 
the following day, mounted the whole of us on 
sleighs, and drove us a distance of twenty-one 
miles to the next settlement, a performance which 


delig hted our men, who vowed it was the 
” they had ever made. 
‘On the 4th, the cold was 


river's bank. When we got to the end of our day’s 
march, the men’s hands were so cold that they 
could scarcely use the axe, and it was dark before 


we commenced cooking, if attempts to toast pieces 
of salt pork on the end of a stick could be dignified 
that term. On the neces, the 5th, the 
was twenty-seven degrees below zero, and a 

stiff nor’-wester blowing in our teeth. The intensity 
of the cold was indeed indescribable. The captain 
of our company, however, anticipated its effect, and 
with a few men — on to prepare the fires for 
our reception. About mid-day, turning a bend of the 
river, I was surprised to find that the head of the 
company had stopped, causing the centre and rear 
to halt as they came up: knowing the Tous 
results that might ensue from a prolonged halt, 
I hastened through the deep snow to the front. As 
I passed along, I noticed every man a to be 
frost-bitten on the cheeks or nose, was occu- 


ny in rubbing those with snow. Having 
id one poor fellow, whose body was frost-bitten, 
on a tobogin, I the men on once more; and 


by changing our leading file every four or five 
minutes, we at last reached the huts, ninety men 
out of one hundred and five having been more or 
less frost-bitten. 

‘Two days after, the wind having abated, we, 


together with another company which had joined det 


us, crossed the lake. The marching this day was 
very different from what we had yet experienced. 
The sun having begun to thaw the surface of the 
snow in the daytime, it was at night frozen into a 
thin layer of ice, sufficient to bear a light person 
— of the heavier ones, 

owever, fell through, sinking thro the sub- 
stratum of snow, until Poamaren by the solid ice of 
the surface of the lake. Ina small habitation, at 
the end of this day’s march, we had to leave the 
poor fellow I have already spoken of as having 


ew Bruns- | offi 


been severely frost-bitten: he was a_ horrible 
spectacle, literally a mass of ulcers. The woods- 
men, however, undertook to cure him with herbs 
and simples; and he rejoined in six weeks after, 
perfectly sound, at Kingston. The next day’s 

was through a mountainous country, known 
as the ‘Grand Portage.” This march was a most 
fatiguing one, as parts of the pine forest had been 
cleared, and the soft snow lay many feet deep in 
them. After our frugal meal of biscuit and pork, 
we were as usual sitting round the fire in my hut, 
when it caught fire, the wind having too effectually 
dried the pine-thatch. I and another brother- 
officer managed to creep out unscathed ; but it 
occupied us some time in snow-balling the fire, 
to prevent its spreading, and more than one of the 
cers and men got frost-bitten in the operation. 
Next day, we reached St Andrews, where we 
first saw the magnificent St Lawrence, here eighteen 
miles wide, stretched before us. Comfortable 
billets were provided for us, no mean luxuries, 
after having neither washed nor undressed for 
seventeen days. The last seven days of our march 
were along a well-beaten snow-road; and on the 
25th, being the twenty-fourth day of our march, 
we en’ bec.’ 

It is fair to add, that this march of nearly six 
hundred men, for a distance exceeding five hundred 
miles, was unaccompanied by i ities of any 
description, and that no casualties except those 
above narrated occurred. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
Orren, little things we hear, 

Often, little things we see, 
Waken thoughts that long have slept 

Deep down in our memory. 
Strangely slight the circumstance 

That has force to turn the mind 
Backward on the path of years, 

To the loved scenes far behind! 
’Tis the perfume of a flower, 

Or a quaint old-fashioned tune ; 
Or a song-bird ’mid the leaves 

Singing in the sunny June. 
the evening-star, mayhap, 

In the gloaming silver-bright ; 
Or a gold and purple cloud 

Waning in the western light. 
’Tis the rustling of a dress, 

Or a certain tone of voice, 
That can make the pulses throb, 

That can bid the heart rejoice. 
Ah, my heart! But not of joy 

Must alone thy history tell, 
Sorrow, shame, and bitter tears 

Little things recall as well. 
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ing, and an incessant snow-storm filled the tracks 
tobogins very laborious, — ly as we 
frequently to make a wide detour, to avoid the |} —————________LL_LP__ 
numerous rapids and the dense brushwood on the 7 


